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Bare Variety of Monkey, lately in the possession of her Grace, the Duchess of Leinster. 



RARE VARIETY OF MONKEY. 

We have been favoured with permission to make a 
drawing- of a very beautiful and singular little animal of the 
monkey race, which lately died in this country, having been 
for many months previous in the possession of her Grace 
the Duchess of Leinster ; our illustration accordingly 
presents a portrait of it, more than half the size of the 
original, and we shall endeavour to give a faithful de- 
scription of its appearance and habits. 

It was one of that variety of the monkey trine distin- 
guished from the Test chiefly by the absence of the usual 
callosities on the hinder parts, which, being constantly in 
contact with the ground or a branch of a tree when the 
animal is in a sitting posture, are consequently devoid of 
hair. In common with a more numerous class, it is pro- 
vided with a prehensile tail, which greatly aids it in 
climbing, and indeed possesses such muscular power that 
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the little creature is sometimes seen to depend the weu ht 
of its whole body from its tail alone. 

We are inclined to think that this particular monkey 
has never yet been noticed or delineated by any natnraMst ; 
certainly by none whose works have fallen into our 
hands. 

Its body and limbs were slender and delicately formed ; 
and, when seen immediately under the bright rays of the 
sun, presented a very beautiful appearance ; they sparkled 
with a kind of greyish golden tinge, the tips of* the hairs 
being brilliant and shining, w r hile their stems, or roots, 
though nearly of the same hue, were opaque. The whole 
external surface of the animal was of uniform colour, vary- 
ing only in shade ; the breast, sides, fore-arms and thighs, 
were paler than the rest of the body ; while the paws and 
part of the hinder legs deepened to an orange colour. The 
paleness of its face was in strong contrast with a very 
black muxale, In pr.ofije, jts feature* bore considerable re 
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semblance to those of the lioness. A considerable part of 
its face was naked "of hair ■; and about the nose and round 
the eyes of human flesh colour or nearly so. .Its' eyes 
•were very dark, almost black. The tail was exceedingly 
long, bushy, and black toward; the tip ; and it was usually 
carried round the neck of the animal in the manner re- 
presented in our woodcut. 

When dead, and stretched out at full length, this animal 
measured nearly three, -feet from the point of its nose to 
the extremity of its tail, which was seventeen inches in 
length. It wanted the pouches which most monkeys 
have attached to their jaws, for securing their food which 
they do not choose to swallow. 

Its death is attributed to its having pined away at the 
loss of the society of a little bantam hen to which it had 
attached itself. 



THE 'MORAL EFFECTS OF MACHINERY 
ON THE POPULATION. 

Our readers may perhaps recollect, that in some pre- 
vious numbers of the first volume there were given two or 
three papers on the subject of introducing manufactures 
into this country. At the close of the last paper a ques- 
tion was started, of which, though' the discussion was not 
promised^ yet it was left open, in the expectation that it 
would shortly be taken up by an able correspondent. 
That question was— taking for granted that Ireland pos- 
sessed every facility in natural resources— what would be 
the moral effect of a general introduction of manufactures 
and machinery into this kingdom ? 

The question is confessedly a difficult one. Nor would 
the writer, without a much larger share of knowledge and 
experience than be possesses, presume to give an opinion 
on a subject which touches vitally a nation's welfare j and 
on which the opinions of grave and wise men are at va- 
riance. But a few observations might have the effect of 
exciting thought and reflection on a very important to- 
pic—and perhaps induce people to inquire into the mat- 
ter. With that view they are offered. 

The great argument of political economists is, that mere 
manual labour degrades man as a moral being, and that 
the more mere physical exertion is disengaged, the more 
scope is given for the play of his moral and mental 
energies. But the truth and universality of this pro- 
position we totally deny. Labour, physical labour, aye, 
severe physical labour, was intended by the merciful 
Creator as a disguised blessing, to correct the mischiefs 
which would otherwise ensue, if the minds of men, tainted 
with moral evil, were at perfect leisure to pursue their own 
desires. The argument is only good to a certain extent 
And we, repeat what we have before asserted, that no 
man has a right, a moral fight, to introduce new mechani- 
cal powers into any department of labour without a clear 
case of necessity made out, or a positive good to be ob- 
tained. - 

That manufactures have been a source of great and 
sudden wealth to Britain is not to be denied. But what 
avails it, say some, that a few capitalists have acquired 
enormous riches, while the many have been reduced to 
poverty. They compare the condition of the operative 
manufacturers to the serfs under the feudal system, or the 
slaves in the present day, because, though enjoying, with 
every British subject, perfect liberty, yet it is only a 
nominal liberty, inasmuch as those who are dependent on 
others for daily subsistence, and crowded together in large 
manufactories, where their constitutions are enfeebled by 
an unwholesome atmosphere, and their helplessness aggra- 
vated by the acquirement of artificial wants, they are almost 
entirely at the beck of their employers. Then the vice 
and misery which is the fearful accompaniment of the 
Introduction of manufactures— the demoralization which 
ensues, where masses of men and women and children 
fkre assembled together in spinning factories, in which 
it/may- be affirmed, from the experience of England, that a 
^#etss qf physical and moral deterioration is continually 
|0% ; %rWard, where a daring and avowed infidelity walks 
han^uMvhand with a low-toned morality, where wasteful 
^MfffiW-^-fatoffiete folly alternates with dis- 
tress and polity, and everything really manly and vir- 



tuous is lost. This gloomy plctul-e is contrasted with ftie 
comparatively healthful and innocent state of an agricul- 
tural community, in which, though there is not the excite- 
ment of bold "speculation and sudden wealth; though 
cities are not crowded with inhabitants, nor ports filled 
with vessels; there are, at least, no sudden and fitful 
reverses, no general and wide-spreading, distress, no ac- 
cumulated bankruptcies, and, above all, there is that vir- 
tuous simplicity ot mind and hardihood of body which no 
wealth can purchase, and for the want of which no com- 
mercial grandeur or glory can compensate. 

But others object, that moral debasement is not at all 
a necessary consequence of the general introduction of 
manufactures and machinery into a country, though, as in 
the great manufacturing towns of England, it has been e 
sad accompaniment They argue, that the evils which 
have thus resulted are to be attributed to th6 sudden and 
rapid establishment and extension of manufactories in the 
sister country, by which botb sexes of every age were 
drawn together without classification, and without those 
preventatives and checks which were necessary to coun- 
teract the moral virus so extremely likely to be generated 
in the body corporate by the assembling and crowding to- 
gether of promiscuous multitudes in buildings whose at- 
mospheres are unnecessarily always at a high temperature, 
and unfit for healthy human life. They affirm that it is 
perfectly possible, and extremely probable, to carry on 
manufactures on the most extended scale, and with all the 
aid of improved machinery, without any injury to either 
the minds or bodies of those engaged ; that in short, a 
country may become a great and powerful and commer- 
cial nation, towering far above a mere agricultural com- 
munity, and be in fact a great storehouse to which other 
kingdoms will r esoTt, without being necessarily subjected 
to the deterioration of the- national character. 

Whatever view of the question may be taken, it is ob- 
vious, as was stated in a former paper, that Britain cannot 
retrace her steps as a manufacturing country. The ope- 
rative is now struggling with the gigantic power of ma- 
chinery, which is daily and hourly disengaging manual 
labour, and sending it adrift. Much immediate misery 
has resulted, and is resulting, because it takes a considera- 
ble time before new fields of labour can be opened up, 
and the industrious, artizans supplied with new means of 
subsistence. Yet nothing but the total disorganization of 
society can prevent the progress of machinery. And 
Ireland, placed alongside of such a country as Britain, 
will ever be crushed and kept under until she join in the 
race ; until by means of machinery her manufactures can* 
compete with those of England } until by means of ma- 
chinery her natural resources are developed, the country, 
as it were, opened up* facilities obtained, and employment 
given to the half idle population of the kingdom. The 
plain truth is, machinery must be introduced, and it is 
gradually introducing, into every department of labour in 
this country; and it is useless to oppose it All that 
we dread is, that the thing will be overdone; that 
greedy avarice or speculative pride will dash with a bold 
hand into new projects, and in order to force a market, 
resort to stimulants which will end in decay and bank- 
ruptcy. For instance, the printing business of Dublin has 
greatly improved latterly, and a reading population is 
rising in town and country. But if a spirit of competi- 
tion suddenly seize booksellers and printers, and all the 
common printing presses be supplanted by more rapidly 
producing machines, the market will be speedily over- 
stocked^ and manual labour be ousted before a balancing 
good can be obtained. We would laugh at the idea of 
seeing printing presses established in Kamschatka, and 
might be apt to think that the people should tot be 
taught to read. 

Xet machinery be tried in great manufacturing esta- 
blishments— let railroads be laid down— experiment 
begun, Wicklow granite and Donegal marble quarried 
and exported, machinery applied where manual strength 
is mocked and baflied— and the face Of Ireland would be 
changed. 

Whatever may be thought of Robert Owen and Ui 
Utopian schemes, he it was who first tried the, experiment 
of rendering the operative* of a cotton fectory healthfuj 



